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AMONG THE PAPERS. 



INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

The very considerable interest manifested in the subject 
of international arbitration is advanced by the efforts now 
being made by the Peace Society to influence the British 
Parliament in favor of a permanent treaty for arbitration 
between Great Britain and the United States. The pro- 
ject has not yet been formally brought to the attention of 
the Commons, and owing to the pressure of other legisla- 
tion, may not be until the next session. But it is quite 
certain to be presented, and to be backed by so strong a 
popular demand and to find such support in the House as 
to insure a full, and it is hoped, a favorable discussion. 
It will be remembered that some five years ago a memorial 
favoring the establishment of a permanent arbitration 
treaty between the two countries, and signed by two hun- 
dred members of the British Parliament, was addressed to 
the President and Congress of the United States. Though 
nothing came of it at that time, it is hoped that the 
present revival of the scheme may result in definite action 
on the part of both governments. 

The project is a wholly reasonable one, has the indorse- 
ment of some of the ablest men in England, and should 
carry all the more weight in view of the prejudice so long 
existing against it in that quarter. The Alabama arbi- 
tration, so frequently cited a9 a conspicuous illustration 
of the success of this method of settling disputes, was a 
great triumph in that it averted a costly and needless war. 
But it has always been felt on the other side of the water 
that Great Britain made in the interests of peace sacrifices 
that could not justly have been demanded of her ; while 
the heavy damages assessed by the award were hardly of 
a kind to impress the British public with the advantages 
of the arbitration system. Indeed, it was not until the 
fisheries award had in a measure tipped the beam on their 
own side, that the treaty of Washington ceased to be cited 
as the conspicuous failure of Liberal diplomacy. That 
material triumph modified the moral victory of the United 
States at Geneva, and arbitration came more into favor, 
but it was not until the Russo-Turkish war of 1878 that its 
advantages were placed beyond dispute. During the 
course of that struggle, war between England and Russia 
became imminent, and in the great base of supply which 
this country afforded the latter power, the obligations of 
the United States under the Geneva rulings put the advan- 
tages of the Washington treaty beyond all possibility of 
question. Russia actually purchased vessels and muni- 
tions in the American market, thus indicating clearly her 
intention to use this country as a recruiting ground. And 
had war broken out, nothing but the most rigid enforce- 
ment of the Geneva rules by the United States would have 
prevented St. Petersburg from reinforcing its armament 
in American ports. In fact, so obvious was the danger, 
and so imperative the obligation of the Washington gov- 
ernment under these rules, that the treaty has come to be 
regarded in England as a better protection for British 
commerce than even the treaty of Paris. 

There is ample reason, therefore, why international 
arbitration should meet with so high an indorsement in 
England, on the ground of its material advantages alone : 
though the moral reason, of course, far out-weighs any 
other, and the hope is that a treaty between the United 



States and Great Britain will prove the initial one of a 
series which shall include all civilized nations. The chief 
obstacle in the way of such a consummation, however, 
lies in the difficulty of finding, under existing conditions, 
referees who can be depended on to be strictly impartial. 
Sir Edmond Hornby, in a recent essay on an " Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration," cites the statement of two 
distinguished ministers of state to the effect that any ref- 
erence of disputes to sovereigns or commissioners was 
dreaded, " because it was impossible to calculate or foresee 
the influence of 'interests,' whether political, diplomatic 
or private." That this feeling exists among a large class 
in England, owing to the jealousy generally entertained 
of that power by continental nations, there is no doubt. 
A writer in the London Economist some time ago declared 
that " the world has, as yet, found no trustworthy arbi- 
trator. The usual course, in such cases, is to select some 
eminent person who can know little or nothing about the 
matter; and he selects the persons who are to supply him 
with information. These persons are never Englishmen ; 
they are never known, and they are, consequently, quite 
irresponsible. If they-take bribes they are sure of secrecy, 
and if they are incorruptible, they may still be the victims 
of that irresistible prejudice against this country, which 
prevails all over the continent. There is, iu fact, no 
tribunal in existence which can be implicitly trusted ; and 
any tribunal selected ad rem is selected at the moment 
when a wave of prejudice is passing through the ranks of 
the only classes, that is, statesmen and diplomatists, at 
all likely to be selected as the arbitrators." 

In view of this fact, it may be questioned whether the 
movement for arbitration can obtain general acceptance 
until by agreement among the nations some wholly impar- 
tial body of referees can be provided. Sovereigns and 
diplomatists, as being in the very nature of the case in- 
fluenced by their present or possible relations, must be 
ruled out of international courts, and a permanent body 
created, so secured by position and salaries as to be be- 
yond the reach of prejudice, corruption or intimidation. 
It cannot be assumed, moreover, that diplomacy can ba 
wholly set aside for arbitration, or that the body thus 
created can be anything but a court of last resort. Only 
questions that have failed of solution by ordinary diplo- 
matic methods would be submitted to the central court for 
adjudication ; though the practical effect of its establish- 
ment would be, of course, to take all controversies in 
which there are insuperable differences of opinion out of 
the region of diplomacy. 

That the establishment of such a body of impartial 
referees, even as the result of agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain alone, would prove an 
immense gain to humanity, admits of no doubt. Its con- 
clusion would be certain to be followed by similar conven- 
tions between other powers anxious to escape the exhaust- 
ing burdens of military armament. At the same time, 
while perhaps a large proportion of international disputes 
may always be referred with advantage to an impartial 
tribunal, there exist questions which are national, rather 
than international, and which could not be safely covered 
by such treaties. Of the latter kind which concern this 
country are those covered by the Monroe doctrine, and 
which pertain to American protection of western republics, 
control of isthmian waterways, etc., the application of 
which would bring us into conflict with European opinion, 
but which could not be submitted without prejudice to our 
interests. On the other hand, there is a wide range of 
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questions, such as the fisheries, extradition, etc., involv- 
ing recognized principles of international law, which could 
be advantageously referred to an arbitration court, and 
such settlement of which would be an unmixed good to 
the countries concerned. In any event, it is to be hoped 
that Congress will second any action the British Parliament 
may take looking to a permanent treaty for arbitration 
between the two countries, with a view to favorable action 
within certain lines at least. — The Observer {New York). 



WHAT QUESTIONS CAN BE SETTLED 
BY ARBITRATION? 

The declaration made by Count Caprivi in the Reich- 
stag, on the 28th ult., that no Gtrman Government 
would ever accept a decision by a Court of Arbitration 
in reference to Alsace-Lorraine, again brings into 
prominence a grave and difficult question, with which all 
advocates of arbitration have to deal. They are, we 
think, bound to state distinctly whether they are pre- 
pared to demand that questions involving international 
policy, as well as those involving questions of internal 
tional law, shall be thus settled. It is essential that 
there should be no confusion of mind between these very 
different cases. Nowadays, the Governments are 
generally quite ready to propose arbitration, in differences 
where a point of law is involved ; but they are 
generally unwilling to defer to the decision of a third 
party disputes which involve matters of national policy 
such as the right of possession to the teritory of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

This grave question, whether all matters of controversy 
between States are fit subjects for settlement by arbitra- 
tion, was brought before last year's Peace Congress at 
Berne in the form of a communication from the Committee 
of our Association, but the delegates felt it was too big a 
question for the limited time they had at their disposal. 
It was therefore referred to the Committee of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Peace, with a view to a report being 
prepared and submitted to the Congress of the present 
year, to be held at Chicago. A draft report will, we 
presume, be forwarded to all the Peace Societies very 
shortly, that they may give their opinion on the matter. 
It is therefore highly desirable that we should carefully 
consider this question, and decide what are the " limits," 
if any, to the application of the principle of arbitration. 
In our letter to the Berne Congress an opinion was 
expressed that there were " no international questions 
which a competent Tribunal was not fitted to decide;" 
and the great authority of M. Michel Rev on was quoted 
in support of that view. 

Nevertheless, it is very necessary to take into account all 
objections that may be raised, with a view to reply to 
them if they admit of reply. It so happens that we 
recently received a communication from a well-known 
jurist, who, while entirely favorable to our general aims, 
is not of opinion that questions of every nature admit of 
an arbitral decision. He says, "Arbitration is not 
applicable to qut stions of policy," although on questions 
of law, the habit of making such reference and the 
success resulting therefrom, are such as hardly leave 
anything to be desired. "I do not," he continues, 
" think that States will agree to refer questions of policy 
to arbitration. The time may come for an International 



Legislature, but its composition must be different from 
that of a tribunal. Parliament could not legislate well, 
unless there were courts of Law to determine what is the 
basis of existing rights on which its legislation must 
proceed. Similarly, an international legislation would 
require a distinct and independent international judica- 
ture to prepare the ground." 

We make no apology for calling attention to such 
difficulties, because if they exist in the minds of jurists 
who on general grounds are favorable to our aims, our 
first business is to see what reply can be made. This is 
the more necessary because at large congresses, as was 
the case last year, there is an indisposition to do more than 
deal with wide and general principles. Consequently, the 
problem submitted at the head of this article was evaded 
by all the speakers except two, M. HippolyteDestrem, of 
Paris, and Mr. George Gillett, of London. The former 
declared that international decisions often required some 
other instrument than that of arbitration, viz., federation 
or a plebiscite, while Mr. Gillet observed that in relations 
between States, such as those existing between France 
and Germany, mediation rather than arbitration was 
needed. 

In conclusion does not the real desideratum and condi- 
tion of a successful application of Arbitration to all 
cases consist in this : the creation of a complete and 
adequate international law, based upon permanent and 
generally recognized principles? Arbitration Court 5 , 
like any others, are useless without a Body of Law, 
which they must apply to all the cases which come 
before them. As Sir Edmund Hornby has pointed out, 
one great value of such great decisions as may be 
expected from the Behring Sea Arbitration lies in the 
fact that competent jurists will be obliged to lay down 
rules, which will form a permanent element in a system 
of International Law, which can not, as yet, be said 
to be complete. Among the principles which still 
require authoritative declaration is that no arbitral or 
other decision can effect the inherent right of every 
people to preserve its own liberty and independence ; and 
to dispose of its own destinies ; a fundamental right 
which cannot be annulled by any treaty whatsoever. — H. 
P. In Concord. 



FORBEARANCE. 



Forbearance consists in refraining from pushing our 
rights to their utmost limit. 

Rights are often rough, harsh things, which need much 
smoothing and polishing at the hand of equity before they 
are fit for use as the instruments of justice. We hardly 
know the full extent of the bitterness and jealousy which 
result from the habit, so common among strong nations 
and privileged classes, of riding rough-shod over others 
who are less favored. 

A little forbearance and consideration would heal many 
wounds in the body politic. 

Forbearance is near akin to magnanimity, and to that 
f ar-mindedness of soul which is too absorbed in high pur- 
poses to have room for the pettiness and meanness of a 
selfish and self-asserting life. It is a mark of strength. 
The generous souled combatant will often prefer to have 
the odds somewhat against him. The Apostle says (Phil. 
4, 5), "Let your forbearance be known unto all men." 
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It is the Christian course to yield somewhat of our strict 
rights and do as we would be done by. And what ap- 
plies to individuals is no less true of nations. The need 
for forbearance is even greater, because the character and 
prejudices of nations differ much more widely than those 
of individuals, and require more allowance to be made 
for them. Nor is there the same acknowledged code of 
conduct for their guidance. We are glad to believe that 
it is becoming more and more recognized that nations 
should treat each other with the courtesy and considera- 
tion of gentlemen, and that the function of diplomacy is 
to smooth difficulties rather than inflame them. 

In what way then would national forbearance naturally 
show itself? 

We may mention the following : 

(1) However honest a person may be in the state- 
ment of facts, his view is sure to be more or less distorted 
by his own temperament and prejudices, and nations will 
make allowance for this personal equation in their deal- 
ings with each other. 

(2) Forbearance will never act in such a way as to 
humiliate. 

(3) It vvill be satisfied with reparation and will not 
seek to inflict punishment or take vengeance, or to extort 
terms which go beyond what is fair. 

(4) It will as far as possible judge its own case im- 
partially and urge it temperately and frankly, without 
finesse or sharp practice. It will not allow jealousy or a 
desire for aggrandizement to swerve it from the path of 
justice. It will be careful never to lend itself to interna- 
tional overstatement. 

(5) It will not act on the impulse or in the heat of 
passion. 

(6) It will be always disposed to entertain any pro- 
posals for a settlement honorable to both parties. 

We may be quite sure that if nations discussed their 
differences in this spirit there would be few occasions for 
war. Lord Dufferin was right in saying that an outbreak 
of war showed that diplomasts had bungled. — Messiah's 
Kingdom. 



THE RUSSIAN TERROR. 

The condition of Russia is the great cloud at present 
darkening the horizon of European politics. It is a terror 
to the Russian people themselves and a terror to the 
nations across the frontier. It is true that professions, 
probably more or less sincere, of a desire for Peace con- 
tinue to be made by the Czar and by members of the Im- 
perial Family, but actions speak louder than words. 

For many months, vast armies have been concentrated 
in portions of Russia bordering upon Austria and 
Germany. Meanwhile the construction of military rail- 
roads, in the same districts, has been pushed on with un- 
precedented vigor. About nine hundred thousand soldiers 
and nearly a hundred and fifty thousand cavalry horses 
are now massed in various localities between Moscow and 
the western frontier of the Empire. Indeed nearly the 
whole of the huge army of Russia is now concentrated 
upon that particular area. 

What can be the meaning of this ? What is it evidently 
calculated to bring about? 



Between the German Emperor and the Czar, mostly 
friendly professions of mutual regard habitually pass, but 
meanwhile Russia is sternly repressing the privileges and 
rights of her numerous German subjects ; so much so, 
that the peoples of the two great Empires hate each other, 
in spite of the friendship of their respective Courts. 

But in regard to Austria, there is no profession of 
Russian friendship, either towards its Imperial Family, or 
its people. And it is near the Austrian frontier that the 
multitudes of Russian troops are being especially massed. 
Tbis is ominous. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Russia is becoming 
almost intolerable, even to its own wonderfully patient 
people. They may well be named the Sclavonian, or 
Slave race, for they exceed even the American negro in 
abject submission to the most brutal tyranny. In Texas 
and other portions of the southern United States the 
negroes are manifesting symptoms of determined resist- 
ance against the cruelties of lawless lynchers and other 
white desperadoes. But in Russia the wretched peasantry 
and the poor Stundists and Baptists are victimized unre- 
sistingly by wholesale. 

To make matters worse, vast physical changes are 
coming over the very climate and so 1 of Russia, mainly 
in consequence of the extensive and unwise destruction of 
the forests which, for years past, has been permitted to 
take place. The effect of this is that bleak dry winds, no 
longer warded off by the serried battalions of the trees, 
now rush over the once fertile Provinces, bringing perma- 
nent drought and famine with them. Even the greatest 
rivers of the Empire, such as the Volga and the Dnieper, 
have become comparatively shallow of late, whilst smaller 
streams have disappeared. Hugh sand-drifts now extend 
for many miles over regions not long ago blessed with a 
productive loamy soil and fruitful harvests. Large tracts 
of Russia are becoming as desolate as the African Sahara. 

As is well known, the English Society of Friends, and 
some other benevolent people, have liberally contributed 
money and provisions for the relief of the starving peas- 
antry of Russia. But owing to the grossest neglect on 
the part of the Government, things remain just as bad as 
before, or worse. The Edinburgh Review (January, 1893) , 
in an article, entitled "The Penury of Russia," states 
that, even in St. Petersburg, the flour bought by the 
Municipal Council, for the wretched peasantry, was found 
to be adulterated with deleterious substances. If thi3 
was the case, under the eye of the Central Government, 
things much worse might be looked for in the Provinces. 
And that such is the fact, is evident from a painfully in- 
teresting paper (in the Contemporary Review for Feb- 
ruary), entitled " On a Russian Farm." The writer shows 
that the police and the district officials inflict most shock- 
ing cruelties and oppressions upon the miserable and 
helpless peasantry, whipping them terribly and extorting 
from them, by threats and false charges, their hard- won 
earnings. 

Nor, unfortunately, are the minor officials the only ones 
to blame. The head of the Greek Church, M. Pobedon- 
ostzeff, Procurator of the Holy Synod, has issued an order 
for the suppression of the Bible loving, sober and virtuous 
Stundists, whom the drunken priesthood of the Greek 
Church hate and persecute. This order is being carried 
out with abominable cruelty upon men, women and chil- 
dren. The violation of Stundist women seems to be a 
special practice amongst the Russian officials. It has 
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been pleaded that the Emperor must be ignorant of such 
things. But the Edinburgh Review states that the Czar 
himself pencilled, on the margin of Pobedonostzeff's per- 
secuting mandate, the words, " All measures for accom- 
plishing this purpose must be taken !" 

With their habitual absence of veracity, the Russian 
authorities steadily deny that they, or their subordinates, 
are guilty of persecution. And they even spread menda- 
cious charges against the poor peaceful Stundists, whose 
very virtues make them hateful to their oppressors. 

The Jews also are undergoing shocking treatment 
throughout Russia, by means of imprisonment, chains, 
banishment and ruin. 

At a time when famine and pestilence are destroying 
many of the people, it is special unwisdom to persecute 
such industrious and useful citizens as the Stundists and 
the Jews. And at a time when the rest of Europe desires 
peace, it is worse than unwisdom for Russia to maintain 
her enormous armaments, so burdensome to herself and 
to her neighbors. Tne Edinburgh Review appropriately 
observes : " Of all the abuses and anomalies to be found 
in Russia, this is the most extraordinary — a starving 
people, an exhausted exchequer, and a colossal military 
expenditure. No Power on earth has the slightest interest, 
or intention, to attack Russia. Her territory is practi- 
cally unassailable. Such an army as her present one can 
only be needed to carry out a highly aggressive policy, 
which the Czar disclaims ; but it is largely contributing to 
the oppressive military system in other countries, which is 
the curse of our times, and it causes the ruin of the people 
and the State." 

Is it, as yet, too late for the Russian Emperor and his 
advisers to avert the doom and the retribution which their 
wicked course of action naturally tends to bring upon them 
and upon their pitiable people? — Herald of Peace. 



INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 

Liverpool will shortly have a permanent Board of Con- 
ciliation for the settlement of all disputes between em- 
ployers and employed. For some time back there has 
been in the city a temporary Board of Arbitration, and 
sufficient experience has been gained to show the desir- 
ability of putting the movement upon a solid and authori- 
tative foundation. This step, it is to be hoped, will lead 
to the preventing of strikes and the misery consequent 
upon them, and to the bringing about of less strained 
relations between masters and men. For some years 
public opinion has been growing in favor of a Government 
Department with powers of arbitration in trade disputes ; 
but, perhaps, it is better that such boards should be of a 
local character, with adequate knowledge and local inter- 
ests. — The Christian (London). 



SIDEWALK EDUCATION IN BRUTALITY. 

Josiah W. Leeds, Birmingham, Chester County, Penn., 
is sending to every public school director of the county a 
copy of the new edition of his little pamphlet, entitled, 
" Our Free Institutes for the Promotion of Brutality and 
Burglary." It is a plea partly on behalf of a bill that has 
been presented to the Legislature, the caption and text of 
which are as follows : 



An Act to prevent and punish the making and posting of 
brutalizing and other crime-inciting circulars, hand- 
bills and showbills. 

Be it enacted . . . that any person or persons who 
shall print, utter, publish or otherwise prepare, or shall 
put up, or cause to be put up in any public place, any 
circular, handbill or showbill representing a person in the 
act of assaulting another in a threatening, brutal or savage 
manner with his fists, with a pistol, knife, dirk, digger or 
other deadly weapon, or representing a person in the act 
of committing suicide, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and on conviction thereof shall ba fined not less 
than twenty-five dollars nor more than three hundred 
dollars. 

A bill similar to the above was presented to the Legisla- 
ture four years ago, receiving such representative endorse- 
ments as those of the Secretary of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance, Superintendent of Public Schools McAUisier, the 
Secretary of the Prison Society, District Attorney Graham, 
John Wanamaker, the editors of religious papers of various 
denominations, the Presidents of Haverford, Swarthmore, 
Girard, Muhlenburg, Bryn Mawr and other colleges, but 
the bill failed of enactment, for no better reason, so far 
as known, than that it might hurt the business of some of 
the show people. Just at this time a committee of Phila- 
delphia City Councils have also under consideration a bill- 
posting ordinance, which if enacted will be likely to correct 
a good deal of the pictorial indecency and bill board sug- 
gestions of brutality and other crimes which have been 
allowed a good deal of license, especially in the cities. 
Director of Public Safety Beitler is understood to be in- 
terested in the above ordinance. 

Subjoined is a suggestive paragraph from the " Brutal- 
ity and Burglary " tract of J. W. Leeds : 

" Here in the ' City of Brotherly Love,' founded by Penn 
in deeds of peace and with many prayers, have been ex- 
hibited at one time and within a few days of the writing of 
this, advertisements of three of the theatres, which are of 
the brutal character referred to : especially horrible was 
that which emanated from the Grand Opera House, North 
Broad street, in which a man, terribly excited, was shown 
clutching an opponent by the throat with his left hand, 
while, with the right, a dirk with a foot length of blade 
was held over the uncovered head of his antagonist, and 
beneath were the words, 'Why don't I rid the world of 
this wicked man.' " — Philadelphia Paper. 



The Ribot ministry in France, after having held office 
only eleven weeks and having been threatened with over- 
throw two or three times, finally fell on the 30th of March. 
A motion to consider the liquor revenue apart from the 
rest of the budget was opposed by the government, and 
on this they were defeated by a vote of four hundred and 
eighty-nine to five. The real cause of the overthrow was 
to be found, not in liquor which all these Frenchmen love 
equally well, but in the political difficulties of the coui try. 
The Panama troubles seem to have left the country in a 
state of distraction from which it is not easy to recover. 
Suspicion of men in office is so great that it will probably 
take a new ministry, a new parliament and a new Presi- 
dent to restore confidence. Even Russia seems to be 
losing confidence in the political stability of her ally and 
looking about for an "understanding" with some other 
nation. 



